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~ The Changing Relation of the Missionary to the Work 
ae MONETA TROXEL 

: “0 BE, OR NOT TO BE—is that the ques- that they are, then are our faces turned in the 
7 tion? Ofis it rather, whom to be, how right direction in Korea to-day ? 

7 to be, what to be, when to be, where to Whither are we bound in evangelism ? The 


be? Thus, in three successive meetings, the 
missionaries of the two Methodist stations of 
Seoul, have been surveying and evaluating 
themselves and their enterprise, past achieve- 
“ments and failures, present realities, and 
future possibilities. 
_ Far be it from the writer to presume to dis- 
cuss problems such as these, which demand 
the thought and prayer of the most exper- 
ienced of missionaries. 
article is surrounded by quotation marks, for 
it but attempts to summarize the reviews, pa- 
__ pers, and discussions of these meetings. The 
resultant findings show few conclusions but 
_ many thought-provoking ideas. 

“The missionary enterprise is temporary, 
the Church, and not the mission is the more 
permanent organization, The missionary is 
secondary. He has come to assist, and not to 

boss. The missionary’s function is advisory. 
- Jt is acknowledged by the best opinion of 
_ Christians abroad that the missionary’s pres- 
d ence is still needed, and his advice necessary, 
_ but it is as clear as day in the more advanced 
- mission fields that it is only in such advisory 
capacity that he can render to the Church his 
Bee = ernie, most lasting and most appreciated 
service.” These words from D. J. Fleming’s 
“Whither Bound in Missions” challenge our 

consideration. If they are true, and every 
trend of missionary advance seems to prove 


4 


The whole of this. 


mental and economic revolution which grips 


Korea is showing itself in the churches ina ae 
Rapid — 


reaction against existing methods. 
changes are bound to cause disquiet, but 
change is life and stagnation is death. There 
was a time when, in the catechizing of church 
members, the answers came to the missionary 


in exact repetition of his words, phrases, and 
even inflections ‘He told us so,”’ was sufficient 


reason for implicit belief. But, what was the 
hope for leadership in such a state? To-day, 


young Korea is full of doubt and distrust, 


longing and need. She is saying “Teach us 


all that you know, open to us your questions, - 


let us join youin searching out real truth.’” 
While we still tend to say “Missionaries and 
Koreans,’ Korean leaders would say “We 
Christians.” Missions are charged with im- 
posing the forms of the West on the East, and 
Korea is beginning to ask “Why ?” In the 
face of problems and Ren emues shall we 
withhold our aid ? 

“We may as well adjust ' speiees to the 
fact that the decisions of an independent and 
indigenous Church may prove, at times, a 
testing for us.. One Chinese leader sees that 
it will call for unshaken faith in God, as Chin- 
ese Christians undertake to formulate for 
themselves what Christ means to them, and 
determine the forms of their institutions. Will 
the respect we have for Korean Christian in- 
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_ly, understandingly. 


. _ done by government schools? 
~ not the donning of new mental furnishings, 
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_ ititiative and judgment enable us to work with. 


them and to give to their need, even though 
their decisions seems strange to us? Shall we 
be flexible enough to consider these sugges- 
tions on their merits ?” We cannot help pro- 


e gress by getting out from under the load, but 


‘by getting under it, sympathetically, tolerant- 
It is not a matter of 


color of hair or eyes or skin. Ifa missionary 


ean say “We workers” because he feels it in 
his own heart, 


if he can lose inner conscious- 
ness of racial difference, and if he has a real 


: message, then he has still a large place in the 


Korean Church. Introducing Jesus Christ is 
the thing that counts, and that is a matter of 


friendship. The greater our friendship with 
_ Him, and the greater our friendship with our 
; companions, the greater our opportunity to: 
make them mutual friends. 


The problem is 
one of personal relationships. 

Then, whither are we bound in our institu- 
tional work, our hospitals and our schools? 


& What is our distinctive service? In the be- 


ginning, the missions introduced the modern 


type of education, but government schools 


have increased by leaps and bounds, and now 


3 e the boys studying in mission schools number 


hardly one-tenth of the total student body in 


ie Korea. Although, on the other hand, Japanese 
are rapidly replacing Koreans in many of the 


‘professional colleges, quantitatively our schools 
are bound to assume a smaller and smaller 


place. 


Then, ours must be a qualitative service. 
What can the mission schools do, which is not 
“Education is 


but a preparation for a more abundant life.” 
Our aim, the teaching of Christ-like character, 


‘and training for Christian life,—a field un- 


touched by other schools—though it fall ever 
so short of its attainment, justifies our exist- 


ence. The moral standards of Christian teach- 
‘ers who have been educated in government 


schools are much different from those edu- 
eated in mission schools. Korea’s crying need 


is for leaders, and where are our leaders to be v4 
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obtained, if not from our mission. schools? 
Our schools to be effective must be up to 
government educational standard in order to 
attract the best of Korean youth. In addition — 
there must be Bible training, Music, English, 

and kindred subjects which enrich and inspire 
the lives of the students. Then, there must be 


that sensible, wholesome, mutual love and | 


trust between teacher and~ pupils which 
makes possible the discovery and develop- 
ment of the finest qualities in the boys -_ 
girls. 

But this is a bit aside from the main point of 
discussion. What is, and shall be, the place of 
the missionary in such an institution? At 
present, missionaries are: (1) Administrators © 
and executives, chiefly by compulsion, and (2) 
Teachers, largely of English, and advanced 
subjects. In addition they “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning” in America, through as much 
letter writing as time permits, and seek to 
widen their influence through outside con- 
tacts, such as preaching, charity work. literary — 
or musical pursuits. Is it true that these places 
are being filled ? Have requirements changed 


* or is the need for the same characteristies as 


great as ever? 

Slowly, but surely, Koreans are assuming 
the first two functions, administration and 
teaching. Forty-nine Koreans graduated from 
American institutions last year. With the im- _ 
mense advantages of knowledge of the lang- 
uage, and psychology of their people, and 


with no prejudice to work against, they are 


immediately leagues ahead of the young mis- 
sionary with the same educational qualifica- 
tions. In Severance Hospital the policy of the 
staff has been the installation of Korean doc-— 
tors and professors as rapidly as they can be 
trained. The Koreans are equal to the task. 
Their native ability along medical lines is 
marvelous, and ten or fifteen years will prob- 
ably see the work very acceptably handled 
by Koreans. It may soon be possible to “divide 
up the ‘settees’ occupied by missionarigy into : 
‘chairs.’ ” 


Educational work is changing very rapidly, s | 


eh ae ee 
This is an age of specialization, and the new 
_ missionary of the future must be a specialist 
_ rather than a generalist. True, there are 
many educational positions to be filled, for 
_ which there are no qualified Koreans as yet. 
_ The function of,the missionary filling sucha 
place is to raise up for himself a successor, SO 
that he may be released for other work. The 
question is not entirely one of the missionary’s 
willingness to withdraw. In discussing the 
usefulness of the returning nationals one Ko- 
rean student said toa missionary, “Yes, but 
_ they have not had a continuity of experience. 
We need you.”” The future of the missionary 
as an advisor, as one who comes to serve, is 
assured for some time to come. If, as Briggs 
_ gays, “The chief business of the principal is to 
- supervise,” what untouched fields lie before 
the missionary principal! Teaching how to 
teach requires time and study, but what in- 
finite returns might be obtained. Again, what 
tremendous opportunities to build up the 
_ standards and ideals of sport come with this 
wave of athletic enthusiasm. What wide 
spheres of influence might be extended through 
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the establishment of Christian dormitories. 
What a cry for help comes to the missionary 
to-day from the boys and girls “swept along 
in the maelstrom of the present social up- 
heaval.’’ The missionary who can make Korea 


realize that Jesus Christ can help with her. 


economic and social problems is the man for 
this hour. 
“In the peaceful and progressive integration 


of the races and civilization of the East and 


West, which is one of the greatest problems 


confronting human intelligence to-day, all- 


should approach the whole range of differ- 
ences both with convictions and with a hum- 
ble, teachable spirit. 
advocate because he has convictions. 


have found the Christ,” but the significance 


of Christ is greater than any one race can ex- 
We eagerly seek, with our comrades 


haust. 
of the East, how to find and do His will.”’ 


“Aud who is sufficient for all these things ?” 
“Not by might nor by power, but by my 


spirit ; saith the Lord of Hosts.”’ 


A Few First Impressions of Korea 


CLAIRE ELLIS 


66’ SHE LAND WHITHER ye go—is a land 
of hills and villages.”’” The words 
spoken so long ago to those about to 

set forth to Canaan, the Land of Promise, 

- might also be applied to Korea asthe new 

- missionary turns his face toward it for the 

first time. 

As one nears the end of the short journey 

- across the straits separating Japan from Ko- 

rea, the first sight that meets the eye of the 

expectant new-comer is that of Korea’s hills 

- sloping down to the sea. My first impressions 

of Korea will always be associated with its 

hills and valleys. 

To reach the station to which I was as- 

: signed it was necessary to travel a short dis- 

tance by sea along the southern coast of Ko- 

rea. The trip was a unique one in my ex- 
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perience. Sea, sky, and land were a brilliant 
turquoise under the autumn sun, while the 


mountainous, irregular coastline and numerous. - 


adjoining islands gave one the impression of 
sailing through a series of lakes. The coast 
was dotted with peaceful little fishing villages. 
grouped round miniature harbours ; the sur- 
rounding hills, terraced with rice fields, giving 
shelter and protection. 


The hills certainly make no small contribu- 
tion to the beauty and charm of Korea. In — 


autumn they are covered with the warm tones 
of ripening rice crops, or decorated with the 


glowing red, gold and russet brown of natural — 


vegetation ; the soft whiteness of snow hides 


_ the traces of winter’s devastation, aud caps the ~ 


dwarf pine trees that abound on practically 
every hillside. And in spring—but I have yet 
to see spring in Korea. 


The missionary is an — 
The 
world is waiting for those who can say, “I | 


Paes 
ervey 


gate make DE eran ast a 
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_At the foot of these hills, in the valleys, one 
finds Korea’s homes. To one fresh from the 
Z _ West the first glimpse of Korean village 
_ jife gives the impression of having taken a 
_ flight backwards through time. The tiny mud 
houses with their thatched roofs, over which, 
_as likely as not, a melon vine trails carelessly, 
_ the leisurely ox-cart as it moves at a snail’s 
pace along the narrow street, and the slow 
_ dignified movements of white-clad Koreans 
_ give to the scene an old-world atmosphere. 
The occasional Ford car bound for country 
_ districts,. tearing its noisy way through the 
street, and the up-to-date Japanese Govern- 
ment railway into which one steps from such 
a village, seem strangely out of place and are 
significiant of the transition stage through 
E which Korea is passing. 
_ Ina valley surrounded by majestic high- 
oniked mountains lies Seoul, the old capital of 
_ Korea, with all its historical associations. Here 
the magnificent old gates of the once walled 


_ serve as reminders of the golden days of Ko- 
~ -rea’s past. 

From walks abroad the new-comer, if not too 
absorbed in the interest and wonder of the sur- 
- roundings, returns a wiser and humbler per- 
gon. Maybe this is true only after one has been- 
out long enough to understand just.a little of 
the conversation going on around. I find that 
_ the deep-rooted conviction of the white races 
that they are the “rule” and other races the 
“exceptions” among mankind is not shared by 
the Koreans or Eastern people generally. 
Just a few days after my arrival one old man, 
quaint, dignified, but frankly curious, after 
- subjecting me to a careful scrutiny and even 
_ feeling the material of which my dress was 
- made, remarked, according to my friend’s in- 
terpretation, “Surely she rode across the sea 
‘in a boat.” The implication was, obviously, 
that Korea could not be held responsible for 
such an amazing production. A few months 
_of introduction to the language of Korea en- 
abled me to understand a remark which fol- 
lowed me. recently as I passed a group of Ko- 


city, and the palaces of her one-time Empercrs, © 
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reans,—‘Igou! What is it?” There have 
been many other remarks that, mercifully, I 
have not been able to understand. Bae an 
However, this country, which has been con- _ 
tent for so long to know practically nothing of 
what went on in the world beyond her own 
boundaries, now finds that she cannot shut 
herself against the new influences that are — 
pouring in. The old Korean “yangban” or — 
gentleman, with his top-knot and quaint black — 
hat, his stately appearance and dignified man- = 
ners and his air of graciously receiving the — 
deference which he feels to be his natural 
right, is a type of Korea’s past. - 
The new generation has witnessed the in- 
troduction of most of the latest products of — 
western science. 


Up-to-date railways, elec- i 


tricity, and that wonder among modern dis- 


coveries, which however, our wonder-satiated 


minds are beginning to regard as a matter of © : 


course,—the wireless, exist side by side with. 


the old, almost. primitive, living conditions. | 3 
Propaganda from Russia and Chinaisinfluenc- 


ing a large section of the young people, and 
the cry of young Korea generally is for educa- | 
tion, and still more education. In the midst 


of the problems and complications which in- — ; 


variably accompany every stage of radical 
transition, one feels the quiet earnestness of 
the Korean Christians as they gather in their 
churches at davbreak, or mount to the privacy 

of the hill-tops to get in touch with God. 

One is reminded of astory ofold whenthree 
men found it good to be with their Master on eh 
the mountain, where in the peace that reigned, a, 
God’s voice was heard. But their Master 
heard the appeal that came from the valley, 


strength of that hill-top meeting with God, He — 
went forth to meet “the kind that come nat — 
forth but by prayer and fasting.” 

A land of hills and valleys,—the task of the 


missionary and the Korean Christian is to zi 
maintain the right relationship between the 
two,—to bring the power of Christ from the © 


mountain-top of faith and prayer to meet the — 
human needs of Korea’s homes in the valley 
below. ; 
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where were the homes of men, and in the | 
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{NE CANNOT RETURN to America, after 
3 C an absence of several years, without 
; Bie being impressed very forcibly with the 
q changed position of the child, not in the minds 
3 of his own parents,—for they have always 
loved their children supremely and lived in 
them—but in the mind of the general public 
Children used to be considered the sole pro- 
perty and responsibility of their parents-—a sort 
of an indulgence as it were. And the attitude 
of the childless and unmarried was, “You 
brought them into the world, take care of 
> --them.”’ 
_ clearly that children are the property of the 
_ State, and when and where their country calls, 
they go. And so society is wakening to its 
responsibility in the training and protection of 
these children, for of them is the future state 
to be made. All are equally responsible. 
Someone has said, 
barefoot boy I meet, for there may stand the 
president of the United States.”” What a 
world of possibilities there is in a child ! 
On every side one sees testimony born to 
this changed attitude and new sense of res- 
-ponsibility. Let us just take a hasty glance at 
some of things that are being done. 
_ Physical Care :—Baby clinics everywhere. 
Years ago we used to think of these as for 
slum children only, but today all mothers can 
have the privilege, free of charge, of the best 
medical authority of the place sharing with 
her the responsibility of seeing that her baby 
is kept at its best physically. And the gov- 
ernment sees that certified milk is available 
‘ : for. all. 
- When the child enters school his physical 
__ wellbeing is taken as part of the school’s res- 
4 ponsibility. A trained nurse is a regular mem- 
ber of the teaching staff, and a dentist is 
engaged for regular service. Certified milk is 
gold. at recess at cost. price. The Board of 
Health is composed of the best equipped 


a 


But the world war brought out very 


“T take off my hat to every 


Child Welfare Observations 


. a ie ile Mrs. J. F. GENso 


doctors of the locality. 


Mothers have a special place in the whol 


scheme and are made to feel their, responsi- 
bility in co-operation. All sorts of parents’ 
clubs are in vogue. 
“Give the mothers a chance.” Special funds 
are available for helping poor mothers and 


there are widows’ pensions for those who are 


left alone with the responsibility of a family. 
Even in small towns all over the country 


there are public playgrounds, with specially 
Medical science - 
‘children’s gis- 
eases’ into ‘preventative work’ that one seldom _ 

hears of epidemics in schools, such as we used 


equipped workers in charge. 
has so gone back of so-called 


to have in the old days. 


One of the big questions before the a. 


last year was the Child Labor Law—an effort 


to pass a Federal Law controlling child labor. _ 
let = % 
All 
the agitation that went on about this question 
made one realize what a new sense of re- 


Someone said, “We cannot afford to 
our ‘child strength’ be commercialized.” 


sponsibility the voting public feels for alt 
children. These laboring children, largely of 


foreign parentage, will be citizens tomorrow. — 


Shall we go on allowing them to be thwarted 
and stunted, or shall we see that they have 
every chance for physical and mental develop- 
ment, that they may grow into desirable 
citizens—that they may be a glory to their 
country and not a shame ? 


Mental Development :—-Much is ee dened os 


for the mental welfare of the child. Psycholo- 
gical and pedagogical thought has under- 


gone a complete change in the last ten years. — 


Even the terms used are different. There is 
indeed a ‘new psychology’. Wesee all sorts 
of tests and experiments in self-government 
and self-expression. The school has become 
the most important institution in every. town. 


Grading, curriculum and discipline are under- 


going constant changes in an effort to find the 
best means for mental development. It is a 
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One hears the slogan, 


so much in evidence. 


are they degrading in principle. 
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joy tolook over the reading matter that is 
available for the children and young people of 
today. Book companies put out special 
children’s catalogs, with books listed in refer- 
ence to subject matter and grade. Public 
libraries all over the country have reading 
rooms for,children, with an especially prepar- 
ed, and usually highly paid, ‘Children’s Libra- 


rian’, who does all in her power to make right" 


reading attractive to the child. Eventt lile 
tots today find history and science well within 
their reach. 

Moral Control :—But rach we come to the 
moral welfare of the child we are likely to be 

a little disappointed. One hears disquieting 
reports on al] sides. There seems to be a 

general tendency to moral looseness among 

the young people, and there is a groping for 
_ the reason on all sides. The Bible used to be 
_a part of the curriculum of our schools. Later 
it could be read only, not taught; but today it 
is ruled out of most public schools. There is 
: ‘much to be said on both sides, but whatever 
may be said, the fact remains that the Bible, 

_as a text book of morals, has been taken out 
of our schools and nothing has been put in to 
_ take its place. And what could take its place? 
For whatever position one may hold toward 
_ the Bible, from a religious standpoint, I chal- 
_ lenge anyone to finda better text book from 

which to teach honesty, bravery, fidelity, cour- 
age, unselfishness, helpfulness, purity and 
love. Itis true there is an effort to supply 
_ this lack by allowing one school hour a week 
to each sect or denomination to give religious 
instruction to its chlidren. Also much effort 
_ is being put into Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
to utilize the summer vacation for moral train- 
ing. 

But while one sees such a lack of moral up- 
building, there is seen much to tear morals 
_ down. We think first of the movies, which are 
At best there is much 
in movies that is detrimental. There are few 
good ones, many are worthless, and so often 
As we all 
know the eye is the greatest teacher. And 
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here the movies stand on all sides with their 


glaring bill-boards calling the children in. 


Someone is getting rich. When will America 
wake up and give out the cry, “We cannot 


afford to have our ‘child morals’ commercial- 


ized.” And when one hears of the joy-riding 

and the cafes, the late dancing and the ciga- 

rettes there seems cause to feel uneasy. . 
Welfare Work in Korea :—As we awaken to 


this sense of responsibility for all the children 
of a country, we are confronted with the new 


watchword, ‘World Citizens’, and are forced 
to wonder what is our responsibility to the 
thousands of children about us here. Perhaps 
we of the West are tempted to judge what we 


see a little harshly, or rather what we think — 


we don’t see in sanitation and child care here. 
But it is well to remember that these things, 
which we have been recounting above, are not 
of such long standing even with us. We can 
many of us remember the public drinking cup 
dangling invitingly from its chain in the public 


square, and a time when fresh air and sleeping . 


porches were not as popular as they are today ;- 


when candies fared forth in brilliant colors — 


made of whatever the manufacturer chose, 
and foods could be labelled by the name that 
would make them sell best; when contagious 
diseases were not very carefully corralled, and 
a cold ‘never ; when the children’s books in the 
home took up a very small corner of a shelf. 
This little country of Korea has been open to 
outside influence less than fifty years and we 
must admit that in that time she had made 
faster strides than we ever did. 

The need of child welfare work here is ap- 
parent. The infant death rate is high, and 


the mother heart beats the same as in all the © 
The parents here, too, love their — 
children supremely, and want to know how 
they can save them and make the most of — 


world. 


them. Something is being done. In connee- 


tion with all the hospitals, systematic work is — 
Miss 


being carried on for sick children. 


Rosenberger, at the Evangelistic Center in 
Seoul, is in.touch with over five hundred — 


babies and has a regular baby clinic. 
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B. ‘ae is” doing very Constrachve: work in 
his department at the Severance Hospital by 
- putting out literature along the line of child 
care, children’s diseases, and preventative 
work. Dr. Van Buskirk, of Severance Hos- 
: pital, is also doing much along the line of food 
E and feeding, and has recently compiled some 
__ interesting statistics showing that, while infant 
_ mortality in Korea is less than three times as 
_ great as in America, the proportion gradually 
and swiftly increases until it is eight times as 
_ great among children between the ages of 
four and five. One wonders how much this is 
due to the fact that the Korean child gets no 
milk after it is weaned from its mother’s breast, 
and we rejoice to see that more and more does 
canned milk have a place on the shelves even 
_ in small stores, and that gradually it is being 
_ used in the native home. It is very encourag- 
_ ing and interesting to note the effort the gov- 
ernment is making to get lessons in sanitation, 
fresh air, exercise, and general physical care 
across to the children through the subject 
matter of the school readers. 

There are mothers’ clubs being con- 
ducted in connection with kindergartens and 
churches all over the country, in an effort 
to enlist the interest and intelligence of the 

_ parents. Ideas take root slowly, the mothers 
themselves have great obstacles to overcome 
in trying to make changes, but even so, great 
changes have been wrought in the past ten 

- years and the next ten will see even greater 

_ ones in the interest of child welfare. And as 

we think over ways and means we are 

_ brought to realize anew that the foundation of 

allis the home. Only in so far as the home is 

: touched and cooperates can the work be last- 

ing. Each one of us has an opportunity to 
~ touch some Korean homes; are we making 
- good this opportunity ? 

 Itis interesting to note that moral condi- 

4 _ tions are much the same here as in America. 
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We blame our conditions on the war, here 


they blame it on the sudden changes in 


customs. In America some say that children 
are not told enough of life but we can never 
blame Korea for that, her children know all 
there is to know. Both here and in America 
some are saying, 
generation’’? 
wrong with the last generation. 
tion is its product.” 


This genera- 


Back of it all, is it not a lack of joy in the 
right—doing right not because harm will come: 


if you don’t, but because it is right? Isit not — 
a lack of real principles to stand on and for? 

Is it not a lack of purpose? Again ourminds — 
What the — 
world needs today is mothers like the mother 
of Moses who could so implant principles upon: 


are thrown back on the home. 


the mind of her little son that he could go out 


from her into the life of a voluptous heathen 


court, pass through all the educational course 
of the schools of Egypt and come out to young 
manhood “Choosing rather to suffer affliction— 


than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 


season—for he he had respect unto the—re- 
ward—he endured as seeing Him who is in- 
visible.’’ 


that they, like Moses, could go out armed 


with an inward light that would keep them in’ 


med 


the way of a great purpose ! 
Child welfare is the greatest work of the: 
world today and the training of children the 
greatest responsibility, Solomon says, “Train 
up a child in the way he should go and when 
he is old he will not depart from it”. As we 
think of it all we are forced to cry with Paul 
of old,” Who is sufficient for these things ?’” 
And the reply rings back in God’s own promise, 
as true today as ever, “If any of you lack 
wisdom let him ask of God who giveth to all 
liberally —and it shall be given him.’’ 
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“What’s wrong with this — 
Others are saying, ‘“What’s 


Is it lack of knowledge ? | 
It seems to me that it goes deeper than that. 


Children of today are facing a world © 
of temptation, self-indulgence and sin. Would 
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Biology and the Missionary Program 


a S AN UNQUESTIONED branch of 
science biology is barely more than 
ae thirty years old. The pleasant old days 
of nature study”’, ‘bug chasing”’, of attaching 
r lignified and prepossessing titles to modestly 
concealed plants and animals; the days when 
one man could teach, write, lecture, and be 
an authority on the whole subject have 
passed. The last few decades have witnessed 
a profound unfolding and transformation of 
our ideas concerning living things, the far- 
reaching :consequences of which we are only 
just beginning to understand. In its essen- 
tial feature the key-note of this progress can 
be struck by the word “dynamic”, as 
distinguished from the “structural” biology 
of the earlier years. Briefly stated, the ques- 
tions “How are living things made?’ and 
“What do they do?” have given place to “How 


oe do they do it?” and “Why ?”’ These appear to 


eS ‘be rather simple questions, and yet the in- 


sistent application of the “Why ?” to biological 


_ research has proved fruitful beyond measure. 
_ Its discoveries and conquests have wrought 
such a revolution in thought that biology now 
occupies a position of commanding importance 
_ in the field of science; and it is coming more 
and more to be realized that its progress is 
not merely a particular academic concern but 
_ that it vitally affects the lives of all.men. 

- Today the psychologist turns to biology for 

_ light on fundamental problems of human be- 
havior; the sociologist builds upon biological 


generalizations his picture of human society ; 


' the historian sees in biology a background to 
- primitive historical events; and the philoso- 
pher recognizes a biological basis of philoso- 
phy. Even the “man in the street’’ is begin- 
- ning to understand ‘the biological framework 
of his own nature. For these reasons, colleges 
and universities are generously increasing 
- their facilities for training and research in this 
field of science. Where a few years ago 


certain well known colleges had no biology 
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has come to occupy a pivotal position in — 


NOBLE 


even in their science curricula, an elementary — 
course is now required for the bachelor of arts 
degree. At Ohio State University, for exam- om 
ple, this department was, a few years eee 
tucked away in a chemistry building, while — 

today there are more buildings on the campus 
devoted to biological science than to any — 
other department of thought. Indeed, biology — 


human understanding. 

To admit the need of an saetibution of hehee 
learning in. Korea is to admit the need fora 
department of biology. I shall not, therefore, 
attempt to outline or to emphasize the large 
role of biology in modern education, but shall 
only undertake to point out why it is especial- 
ly needed in the Orient and how it is peculiar- — 
ly adapted to the missionary program. Every 
line of thought has its own particular relation- 
ship to spiritual values as, well as its own 
special contribution to human activity. Biology 
is playing an increasing part in the promotion 
of health and in the development of the — 
economic life of the world; and its practical Hf 
expression in such things as agronomy, sanita- 
tion, and eugenics are matters of more or less — 
common knowledge. It is also generally re- 
cognized that these material fruits, in increas- 
ing measure, alleviate suffering and poverty, 
conquer disease, and raise the cultural andin- 
tellectual level. 7 

There are other values of scientific advance- 7 
ment which have almost become platitudes in 
scientific circles, but which are not often ad- — 
vertised as much as their importance de- — 
mands. Foremost among these is the habit of 
scientific thinking, which contact with science _ 
tends to develope and which is a necessary 
acquisition to the student of science. In these | 
days of intellectual unrest and social malad- 
justments, these days of fantastic creeds and | 
hasty actions, it seems to me that scientific — 
discipline is very much needed. A universal 


fag the end of most of the ict eel and 
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where read in the name of science. 
laboratory the student is brought face to face 
with saps intricate and inexorable laws of na- 
ture.‘ In his experimental work he is con- 
_ stantly confronted with the problem of right 
and wrong. The far-reaching significance of 
_ the factors he is dealing with make him more 
alive to the importance of right and wrong 
than their mere recognition as realities could 
do. He learns in a most forceful manner that 
right results in harmony, coordination, and 
progress ; that wrong, however trivial in itself, 
leads to discord, disorganization or disaster. 
Though perhaps unaware of the fact him- 
self, the student is constantly practising pati- 
ence, impartial observation, suspended judg- 
ment, and critical analysis. In short, he is 
training himself in that virtue—so rare in its 
purest form and ‘yet so indispensable to well 
balanced progress—intellectual honesty. The 
student of physical or chemical science may, 
and often does, carry his methods of unbiassed 
and critical thinking over into the problems of 
the day, but these same problems do not force 
- their way into his horizon as in the case of the 
student of biology. Problems of economy, poli- 
tics and religion are inescapable to him. True, 
he may never solve the problems which pre- 
sent themselves, but he can at least be de- 
pended upon to be calmer and more critical in 
the face-of social movements which have as 
their driving power a human emotion of 
_ greater or less intensity. There is, further- 
more, a certain amount of biological fact with- 
- out the knowledge of which any amount of 
- earnest study would fail to illuminate many a 
‘social problem. It is thus that biology reaches 
out and touches the so-called social sciences, 
a giving them possibilities for sounder scientific 
_ anchorage. 
on As Tepresentatives of the human race, and 
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BIOLOGY AND THE MISSIONARY PROGRAM 


_ pseudo-scientific nonsense which is every- 
‘Tn the 
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ing topic, _ 


biology. The simple definition implies a very 
real relationship to such an enterprise as the 
missionary program. Stripped of all its special 
and technical data, we see that the central 
theme of all scientific advance has been and 


And biology ‘is the science of life. 
All that pertains to the origin, development,or- _ 
ganization, inter-relation, behavior, and evolu- 
tion of living things is within the province of s 


still is a crusade against superstition and 


ignorance. When not commercialized or taught 


solely for immediate practical benefits, the 


study of biology may be a source of genuine 
spiritual inspiration. Einstein once said, “In 


every searcher of nature there is a kind of 
This could be nowhere 
truer than in the halls of biological science. 


religious reverence.” 


After all there are no schemes of rationaliza- 


tion, there is no fiction, there are no flights of ae 


fancy, which in fascination, grandeur, or 


beauty can compare with nature’s truths. The 


pursuit of biology not only leads. one through 
many a mystery but opens up whole new 


worlds at every step, worlds which help one ; a 


to understand better the meaning of this uni- — i 


verse and one’s part init. To those who are 


upset by current sophistries and honestly ae 


troubled about the status of our life in this. 
corner of the universe, biology offers a per- 


spective which is at least magnificent and ee * 


serenely hopeful. 
If those who have grown chronically cynical, 
and convinced of their own superior under- 


standing, will enter the halls of biology they — <= 
will be overwhelmed with a sense of humility  — 
To those who are weary of — 


and wonder. 
theological subtilties and non-productive con- 
troversies biology offers a refuge of intellectu- 
al composure and a peculiar -spiritual satisfac- 
tion. 


what “pure religion and undefiled”’ really is. 


This spring, when the whole country 
stirs anew with life and my students begin, for 
the first time, the study of biology in the field — 
and laboratory, I confidently expect that they 
will be helped to a better appreciation of 


AY YOU! TAKE MY FEVER!” It 
is morning, and my friend has just 
arisen and stepped outside his house 

to stretch and get a good breath of fresh air. 
It is the day of all days in Korea—the biggest 
- holiday—the first full moon after the New 
Year. This particular greeting is used only on 
this morning, a vestige of superstition that 
since Koreans suffer from fevers during the 
- summer, they may be avoided by passing them 
on to someone else at this particular time. 
Should the person not answer when hailed, 
-. someone else is tried until he gets a response, 
and the fever is ‘transferred’ from you to 
him who replies. Does this remind you in the 
east of our ‘April Fool” ? 
During this day the boys enjoy their kites 
for the last time, as the flying season closes 
abruptly now at least for the boys in Seoul, 
the capital city. In the Southern provinces 
the kite season comes in the fall instead 
of at the New Year. Butin Seoul it is custom- 
ary on this day to write on the kite, in some 
= Geuvealed spot under the frame, a wish that 
_ the year’s misfortunes may be averted. The 
- child’s name and date of birth are written also, 
and the kite is cut loose high in the air and 
allowed to drift away. 
In the country you will find entire villages 
pitted against each other in great tug-of-wars 
which will last throughout the entire day and 
night, oftimes. The women also cooperate, 
filling their skirts with heavy stones. The rope 
is prepared ahead of time, often by official 
_ decree, out of straw donated for the cause. 
In some cases this rope is known to have been 
- four feet in diameter at the center, and in all 
‘ cases they branch out at each end like the ribs 
of a fan, to afford hand-holds for many people. 

Again, each side may make its own half of the 

‘rope and unite it on the day. If one side 

seems to have the advantage and starts to 

walk away, the losing side puts the rope on 
the ground and all stand on it, while the 
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on the rope. In this way they hold their own. — 

‘As you were walking about, if you shoul id Be 
stop before a friend’s house you might hear ae 
shouting and other noises coming from within. 
Upon entering to find the cause, you would © 


children atl and bring rocks, which they. eile. ] 
| 
: 


discover, not a fight, but the game of ‘‘Nyout’”’ 
(3t) in progress. This is the national New 
Year’s game which men of all classes enjoy. — 
It is almost always accompanied by a great — 
deal of shouting, but no gambling. As with — 
the kites, this is a seasonal game, and no one 
would think of playing it after the 15th day os : 
the first month. 

In its general features “Nyout” i is not really 
as technical as it may sound in its description. 
The general idea is to advance men, called 
“horses”, around a board of twenty stations. 
There may be as many players as desired on 
each side, and there are often four horses 
entered by each side. The number of stations 
by which a horse may advance at any time is 
determined by the throw of four wooden 
staves (flat on one side and convex on the 
other, and generally about eight inches long). 
These have the same function as dice, but — 
because of their shape count as follows: } } 

Points 
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4 flat sides up 

4 convex sides up 
3 flat sides up 

2 


7” Le ” 


1 33 z bb] Pay 
One of the most interesting complications 
of the game is that whoever gets either the _ 
first or second of the above throws is also 
entitled to cast the staves again. Another 
complication is the fact that the circle of 
twenty stations has a cross of nine stations in- 
side of it, and if a “horse” comes to rest at 
one of the four places where the cross touches — 
the circle, then the player has the option of — 
running his horse by the most direct route — 
back to the starting point, which also serves 
as the goal. } i 
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caer. We still further complication is that a player 
= has the option of starting his horses one after 
_ another early in the game, having them all on 
a the board at once, or he may finish one horse 
before starting the second. If one of the 
* : player’s horses comes to rest. on a space 
already occupied by one of his own horses, 
_ then they double up and move together as 
__ one, thus speeding his plays and scoring at 
the end as two horses. On the other hand, 
however, if a horse belong to the blue side 
come to rest,on a spot already occupied by 
a horse of the red, the red horse is forced to 
drop out, and his owner must start him over 
again. 
Everywhere on the streets today you will 
3 notice the large numbers of men pitching 
coins. These games are quite largely a matter 
of skill and some of them require a “banker”, 
although they are not necessarily gambling 
games. 
{ Some of the games’ require a hole in the 
‘ ground, about the size of a coin. It is said 
. that this is handed down from a custom former- 
ly followed at the Buddhist temple. It used to 
be said that to toss the coins into the cash box 
before the shrine denoted special earnestness 
and sincerity, and therefore people practiced 
- pitching coins at a small hole in order to 
‘become proficient. Possibly this idea is still 
manifested in the holes in rocks found near 
monasteries. Nowadays one sees stones in 
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AVE WE MISSIONARIES come out to 
Korea with the preconceived idea that 
we are to work for the people? Are we 
_ the ones who know it all, have little to learn 
and everything good to teach? Do we feel that 
- the Koreans are an inferior race whom we 
have been called upon to bring up to our level? 
If these are our thoughts, we have but one of 
two courses to follow—either resign at once 
and go back to America, or change our concep- 
tion of the reason for our being in Korea. 


WORKING WITH AND NOT FOR THE PEOPLE 


such niches, and it has been suggested that 
these stones confer merit to obtain recog- 
nition after death. Could the origin of the 
game of pitching coins into a hole come from 
this source? 


Since in most games of coin pitching nee 


erable advantage is gained by playing first, 
the method of ascertaining the order of play 
is very important. Perhaps one of the com- 


monest is as follows: Each player throws his 
coin as hard as he can against the side of a 
wall, and the person who succeeds in making _ 


his coin bounce back the farthest from the 
wall is first. 


taking first place. 


The person who has won the right to pitch ee 


first then gathers up all the coins and pitches 


them all together at the hole, keeping any — 
As for the coins that fall outside, — 


which enter. 
they are gathered up by the second player 


and pitched as before, continuing thus until — 


all are won. 


Thus the day of festivity is ‘celebrated. — 


one is refused food, on this day of all days. 


As evening draws near, throughout the nation — 
you will find many people going to the hilltops — 
to catch the first glimpse of the moon, for it — 


is said that the first to see the full moon, as it 
rises this day, may have his wish come true. 


Working With and Not For the People 


AVISON: 


At the splendid Mott Conference held in 


Seoul during the last days of 1925, the mission- 


aries came in for much criticism from their _ 
Although the things said 
were too vague to allow for any definite idea 


native brothers. 


of what is the trouble, still they were persist- 
ent enough to cause us all to look into our 
lives anew, to try and discover how we can 
be of greater service in the Master’s cause, 
and, to learn wherein we have not been as 
we might have been. 
99 


Another method is for each 
player to pitch his coin at the hole from the 
pre-determined distances ; the closes coin then 
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“ose | What i is it that the Korean people want of 


¥ ‘us missionaries, and what is it that we are 
really out here to give them? 

The writer often hears such remarks from 

ne foreigners as, ‘‘Aren’t the people slow?”, 

or, “I wonder why they do everything back- 

wards ? ?”? and again, ‘‘Why can’t they do things 

5 do?” Putting these questions squarely 


k of us. ‘“‘As to talking backwards or 
‘ things backwards” he said, “we will 
- you according to your own customs. 


Aattion of the land, you take a vote of the 
peo e. He who receives the majority of the 
. receives the position and if the masses 
the law, law it becomes. Very well, I 


s backwards or does things backwards, 
foreigners would find that you would lose 
decision.”’ 


pl d, a5 America, if I go to market very 
when the vegetables are good and fresh, 
_ before they have been picked over, I pay 
, fancy price for what I want, but if I go later 
jn the day, when things have wilted, the 
_ farmer is tired out and anxious to go home, I 
m sure to able to make my purchases for a 
c mparatively smallsum. In Korea just the op- 
posite is true.” “Ah!” said my friend, ‘“‘again 

ou are jumping to conclusions in your con- 
ited American fashion. When I go to market 
early in the morning, it is true that everything 
is fresh, but it is equally true that all my rivals 
is have the same articles for sale as I have. Is 

x At not logical that I should sell my produce for 
as little as possible in order to induce the 
~ buyers to make their purchases from me? 
— Coming later in the day, you find that I am 
the only one who has still the things you want. 
Bee - Your wife is having guests, she is depending 
_ on you to bring home the things necessary for 
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me. 


Drone. ¢ 
- Talking with various Korean men and wo- 


men, the writer finds that they do not want — 
us to live as they do, nor do they wani to have ~ 
responsibility placed upon them before they 


can shoulder it. But they do want to be con- 
sidered. Who are the most interested parties 


after all? We are apt to think we are the 
more concerned, but in the Korea of today 


this is not so. The people are awake and 
anxious to find what willsave them. Natural- 
ly, wide awake folks dislike the idea that they 
must. always be dependent upon outside. 
Such people want to work for themselves, but 
recognize the fact that often two heads are 
better than one, and so seek for co-workers. 
The Korean pastor, Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
student, teacher or Sunday School superin- 
endent does not want to be like the hermit 
crab, working by himself; neither does he 
care to have all his plans made for him. What 
he is looking for in us is a co-laborer—some- 
one with whom to advise and work. Too 
often we make our brothers feel that we have 
come out to work for them. If it were ever 
true that this was necessary, it certainly is not 
so now. The time has long passed when a 
foreigner must be at the head of every institu- 
tion of the church or even of every business. 
We must recognize the fact that there are 
many Koreans better qualified than many of 
us and we have to realize that the best man or 
woman for the position must be placed therein, 
regardless of race. 


We often repeat ‘He must increase, I must 
decrease’, but do we really believe this? We. 
must believe and be willing to step down, give 
the reins into more competent hands, keep — 
sweet and do the things God still has for us to” 
do. Let us get into the spirit of working with - 
and not for the Korean people, for this is what — 
they want of us and what we came here to do. | 


the dinner and you ‘Stanie must get them. : 
Therefore, ask what I will, you must buy from i 
Is this not good sense? What have you. og 
to say to me now about my business ability?” : 
We must get the Korean point of view, and 
then only will we be less critical, less sure of 
our infallibility and of more service to the 
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oe Feane N otes on Flood Relief, Winter of 1926 


E. W. Koons 


HE OCCASION—late in July, 1925, the 
Han River valley was the scene of the 
most destructive flood it has ever 

known. The water rose till it was 42 feet 
above the usual level, reaching the flooring of 
the great steel highway bridge, and spreading 
across the level ground for miles on either 
side. Official figures put the damage at 40 
million yen, while 480,000 acres of cultivated 
land were flooded, and a quarter of a million 
people “suffered from the flood’’, 98,331 of 
these receiving public aid at that time. 

The Government, the newspapers, and other 
agencies, including the churches, were prompt 
and tireless in caring for the refugees. After 
the first day or two, no-one lacked for help. 
Until winter came, putting an end to the 
work on dikes, roads, and other reconstruction 
projects, there was no lack of food. But it 
was clear to anyone who took time to think, 
that cold weather would bring dire need to 
thousands. And living as they were, from 
hand to mouth, they could not get enough 
ahead to carry them through. 

The Funds. The Social Welfare Committee 
of the Seoul Women’s Club anticipated this 
need, and set to work raising a fund for 
winter relief. I consider their work in col- 
lecting and handling this money, which totalled 
Yen 5,886.88, a wonderful feat, and I am sure 
no one can tell to-day how many lives were 
saved by it. 

I was asked by the Committee to look after 
distributing food in the villages that naturally 


belong to the Presbyterian Mission’s section of 


the districts along the river. This was only 
one part of the Committee’s work, involving 
the expenditure of Yen 1,105.36, and my 
“Notes” are confined to this. I hope that 
somewhere proper mention will be made of 
the great supply of clothing and bedding that 
was distributed, and of the food fore in 
other districts. 


The Need. We gave a great deal of timeto 


personal investigation. Members of our Mis- 
sion, together with experienced Korean work- 


ers, went to almost every village where we ; 


gave anything, visiting house after house’ 
(“House” here often means a dug-out, mostly 
under the ground). 


while actually starving, have put the best face 


on their circumstances, and have, in almost 


every case, never whimpered. More people - 
have lied to me by claiming to have food when 
they had none, than have tried to deceive me 


into thinking they were in need when anes = 


had a supply. 


Some reader may think that “starving” is sine a 
exaggeration. Here are entries from my note- __ 
book, just as I made them one afternoon late _ 


in January, in a village that is in sight from 


the railway, less than an hour’s journey from :. 


Seoul. 


H, T. Han. Two grown people, 3 children, ag 
made mush of their last millet this morning, 


nothing to eat since. 

no work, no money. 
C. M. Chor. 

Ate one meal the day before. 


Nothing in the house, i 
(2 pounds millet). ; 


day, no food, no money, no work. (2 pounds 
millet). jae 
H. 1. Lee. Widower with 2 daughters, 


Making soup of cabbage-leaves thickened with _ 


a little buckwheat flour—their ‘only meal this 
day, no other food, no work, no money. ie a 
pounds millet.) 


P. W. Song. Two grown-ups, two childeses : 


Ate yesterday the last of what they borrowed 
3 days before. 
money. (19s pounds millet.) 

And so it went; out of the 54 houses in 
that village 6 had been helped by the — 
Government. That afternoon I found 12 


families in such straits that I sent a man—P, — : 
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I have recorded else- 
where what I want to repeat here—I want to iz 
testify to the quiet patience of people who, 


Two grown people, 3 children.. a 
Nothing this 


Nothing since, no work, no + 
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B= W: Song listed above—3 miles to the nearest 
grain dealers, for 60 pounds of millet, and 
____ distributed it before I started back to Seoul. 
‘The Rations. All we hoped to do was to 
_keep people from. starving, so from the first 
we issued enough for one meal a day. In 
_ many cases the people made mush morning 
and night of half the day’s ration, in many 
eases they held out till evening, and then 
had a good full meal, not a meal according to 
- our standards, or according to theirs, for the 
Korean in prosperous times is a heavy eater, 
- and even the poorest people in this valley are 
: used to fairly good living. We allowed for 
each adult half a pound of millet, for each 
es  child—all under 20 being counted as children— 
one third of a pound. Half a pound is just 
: enough to fill a pint measuring cup, and costs 
ae sen, or about a cent and ahalf. For “trim- 
mings’ they usually found a few cabbage 
- jeaves, a bit of turnip or at least some salt. 
_ (Readers not familiar with Korea should note. 
that this is all the food these people had ; 
bread, meat, milk, etc. are out of the question.) 
Other Relief. I have spoken of help given 
by the Government. The Social Service De- 
partment in the Governor’s Office here in 
_ Seoul, was most deeply concerned about the 
_ plight of these people. Relief had been given,: 
as I said above, at the time of the flood, 
and funds had been reserved for use in 


_ for direct charity. Unfortunately, the ad- 
ministration of these funds was most ir- 
regular. In some cases, a village would re- 
_ ¢eive general donations, giving to those who 
__were ont in special need, as well as to those 
who were at the end of their resources. In 
some places a few families would be promised 
a generous allowance for the whole winter, 
and their neighbors, who were just as needy, 
Obtain nothing. Many villages received no- 
thing at all. 
: Iam sure that the cause of this was lack of 
experience on the part of those at the top, and 
often, indifference on the part of those lower 
down. Korea has always had floods and 
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famines; people have dqaee been staevine UC 
found it hard at first to make the church peo= 
ple believe that we really meant that “No one 


shall die of cold and hunger this winter” was 


to be taken literally. 


Private individuals did a great deal here — 


| 
© j 
1 


and there. In the village from which I took 
the notes above there is one wealthy family. _ 
Never before had they done anything for 
their poor neighbors, but this year, at Korean 
New Year, they gave a liberal supply of rice 
and millet to each poor family. I think that 
our example had something to-do with this, 


for the son of the family went with me ~ 


through the village on my first visit, and later 
his father called on me and made a very 
flowery speech about our work. 

Korean Workers. Wehad a great advan- 
tage, in that we could always call to our help 
the local church people. I think of the Sunday 
when Elder Kim and I splashed around in the 
mud all day, visiting more than a hundred 
houses, strung along the river in 4 villages. 
We found 24 families in severe straits during” 
that visit. There have been many other 
church officers, men and women, who have 
given day after day to this work, often for 
from their own villages and churches. Nor 
have all the workers been Christians; for we 
have found some of our best and most depend- 
able visitors to be men who knew nothing of 
the Church except by hearsay. 

figures. We regularly rationed, for a period 
of from 1 week to a month, 600 families, out of 
more than 2,000 living in 17 villages. Adding 
the places where we gave relief once or twice, 
we helped in all 3,700 people. We gave out 
grain enough for 40,000 meals, about 8 tons, 


For grain and its transportation we spent:— 


‘ Yen 1,046.70 
For starting home work in one 


village ce se Sw ee LOD 

Travelling expenses, our only 
“overhead”’ took.... ions 46.66: 
Ot Geteas nae 1, 105,36 


The fact that all our. workers were volun-— ; 


teers kept our overhead down to less than 5 
per cent. 


Seed Barley. This is not a part of the 
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Women’s Club work, but should be included 
in these notes. In this latitude, the farmer 
can plant spring barley in his rice fields, and 
harvest the crop before he needs to set out 
the rice plants in July. This provides food 
for his family from July till rice harvest. But 
these flood sufferers had in many cases lost 
their seed grain’ with the rest of their posses- 
sions, and those who had saved it, when faced 
with starvation in January, had eaten the 
seed. This came to my attention first when I 
was told in one village, “There is no need to 
give Mr. Pak anything this week, he is eating 
his seed barley.” So we have applied to buy- 
e -ing barley for seed a portion of a generous 
_ gift from’ the Board of Foreign Missions, that 
came after the worst of the winter was 


e passed, and also some other funds, ineluding a 
large gift from the Presbyterian Churches of 


Pyeng Yang. 


In the past week we have sent 163 bags of 
seed barley to 569 families. That will plant 
136 acres, and will produce from 10-fold to 
14-fold, when it is harvested. We have spent 
on this Yen 731.97, and as there is one place’ 
yet to be heard from the total will come to 
about 140 acres, and Yen 800.00. We give to 
afamily enough seed for not less than one- 
sixth or more than one-third of an acre; we 
pay the transportation, and where the people 
are not able to get a bull to “‘plough it in’’, we 
have helped with money for ploughing. This 
has been needed in only a few villages. 

Results. We started with the idea of keeping 
the people alive, and that has been accom- 
plished. Korean friends assure me that but 
for this help—and they count the moral effect 
as wellas the actual grain and bedding and 
clothing given—hundreds would have given 
up hope and died. Since we began our work 
I have heard of only one death from cold and 
hunger in the villages I have visited. 


I am convinced that we have encouraged the 
Government, and perhaps have showed them 
something of the need, and stimulated their 
activities. The same can be said of Korean 
charity, in some cases at least. 


We have not had in mind making this work 
a vehicle for propaganda, though the fact 
that it was done by missionaries, and often 
¢hrough the local church workers, has_na- 
turally advertised the “Jesus Doctrine” as 
something that helps people when they are in 
_yeed. I know of one thriving group that is 
the direct result of this work. The people 
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have discarded their old objects of ‘‘worship”, 
cut down the sacred trees, and are doing their 
best to live consistent Christian lives. This 


continues, though relief was cut off there, as — 


in other places a month ago, and they knew 
nothing about the barley till last week. 


In several places people have been attracted 


to the churches, and are sticking, while one > 


large village is waiting till we can go there 
and start them on Christianty. An evangelist 
is oe there now, and we look for good 
results. : 


Last month, at one place, representatives of — 


the Roman Catholic Church followed our 
workers from house to house, audibly finding 


fault with our plan of issuing a minimum © 
ration to every house that was in desperate — 
need. This is what they said, “Look atus, we 


had a few families hurt by the flood, and we 
gave them each Yen 15.00, and made them 
comfortable. 


saving it and giving to their own members 
only, and what have they got ?” 5 

“What have they got?’’. They have the 
knowledge that hundreds of people have been 


kept from starving ; that clothing and bedding ~ 
and food and sympathy have reached 750 — 
families ; that little children who had cried for 


But the Jesus Church people — 
have given a little to everybody, instead of — 
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food have been satisfied ; that poor old bones or 


have slept warm at night; that the “Jesus 
Doctrine’ is known all up and down this river 


as a teaching that means help for everyone. 


Their own food does not choke them, when 
they think of others in need, and they can 
sleep at night and not dream of others hung- 
ering and shivering. 

The Future. Thisis a serious matter. 
many villages the Government has ‘supplied 
looms for making straw bags, given instruc- 
tion in their use, and furnished straw for the 
first work. But the Koreans need much more 
in the way of diversified employment, winter 
work, side lines, and so on. This emergency 
has been met, but every winter sees much 
suffering. This will grow worse, I fear, as 
the population increases, with no considerable 
increase in the arable land. The Church ought 
to take the lead in this, but so far no-one with 


the vision, the ability, and the capital has ap- 
peared, among missionaries or Korean workers. 


This should be a subject of much thought and 
earnest prayer. It seems to me to be the 


most serious problem facing the Korean peo-- 


ple and the Korean Churches to-day. 
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T OR A BEGINNER it would be foolish to 
expect, and even beyond the dreams of 
f the most conceited of Occidental prigs 
to suppose, that after one year: or even two 
years of language study have been fully com- 
pleted, a man is then ready to set up a tent, 
and intelligently hold a series of evangelistic 
services in Korean. However, with an older 
missionary who will bear the brunt of the 
t the scheme is worthy of our most earnest 
nsideration. Such a man can help another 


foreign tongue and urge that the best that the 
younger man has be brought forth. 
At the best the beginner is continually mak- 
ing blunders through his ignorance of the 
Janguage and customs of the people. With 
an older man who knows, and who really 
cares, the maximum along this line can be ac- 
quired with the minimum of effort. After one 
year is completed even the brightest students 
do not know enough to do intelligent public 
speaking. The long suffering spirit of an 
Oriental people may in courtesy endure it, and 
actually listen patiently and sympathetically, 
but mispronounced words are apt to be 
ground off as mechanically as by an Italian 
hand- -organ or an early Edison phonograph. 
The second year bears evidence of a consider- 
ably larger vocabulary and infinitely less con- 
ceit. Even yet one is not fit for continuous 
; public speaking, but for this very reason the 
. -begioner should have some real, earnest work 
_ which does not impose such a strain and at 
the same time is of a public nature. This 
. work should discourage the use of crammed 


who i is more inexperienced in preaching in a. 


phrases: which some teacher has stiltedly 
per. eae 
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slung er ee but encourage soritaniena, 4 
expression, which, bad though it be tostart — 
with, finally leaves one not empty as a played 
record or like a fountain pen after the last 
drop of ink has run out, but fuller of a grow- 
ing command of natural speech. 
It is perhaps well during a two weeks’ cam- 
paign that the young missionary be givena 
chance to speak once of twice at the regular 
tent meetings, but to my mind the real value 
of it as language study does not lie there. It 
is found rather on those mornings when the 
missionary takes his little bunch of leaflets 


_and goes out to distribute them and to tell the 


story of Jesus Christ to whomsoever he meets. 
This is natural, and man toman. An effort is 
made at brevity and clearness. His wits are 
alert for the questions which are. sure to be 
asked, and, as he knows at least a little about 
the subject in hand, he has some sort of an 
idea as to what is likely to be asked and is not 
hopelessly lost in words and phrases which he 
has never heard of before and cannot now 
make out. And often on street corners, in- 
many little Korean villages where there is not — 
a church or a single Christian he can easily get — 
a crowd. With only the listeners and God 
about (or perhaps the devil also) he can grind 
off all the phonographic stuff he has and give 
them something new besides, new to himself 
in language, and both the language and the 
ideas are sure to be up to date for the hearers 
also. However, it might not be a good ad- — 
vertisement for the meeting im the evening 
unless he emphasizes the fact that another — | 
peri Si will conduct the service ! * 
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ment. 
_ perforce reply modestly to the oft-repeated 


re a Se en vic nk a2 


is a task of-such infinite proportions 
that few ever boast of its accomplish- 
The missionary on furlough must 


question, “How long did it take you to master 


the language?” for conquest of a foreign 


tongue is never complete. Some do indeed 
achieve remarkable ability in comprehension 
of it, as it is spoken or written by others, and 
also a facile tongue or pen for expressing 
themselves and their ideas in it. But even 


the best consider that the mastery of a 
language, involving as it does the understand- 


ing of other people’s minds and hearts, is im- 


‘For example, to express the idea, 


sky and the ocean. 
hypothesis that to him the grass is blue, and 


rains” must be translated into 


possible. 

In the realm of the concrete, which is vastly 
more simple than the abstract, there are ad- 
justments of thought processes if one would 
talk like a native and be understood by him. 
“In spring 
the grass becomes green”, is not a mere 
matter of knowing Korean words and con- 
structions for parallel English ones. The Ko- 
rean says, “Grass comes out” or “Grass ap- 
pears”. Furthermore, in Korean the grass is 
not called green. It is the same color as the 
If we proceed on the 


attempt to say, “‘In spring blue grass ap- 
pears”, we have a statement that sounds 
foolish both to ourselves and to him. “It 
“rain comes’’. 
If one overhears a Korean say, “Have you 
eaten your ears ?”’, even the tone of the voice 
tells him not to conclude that eating ears is 
customary in the land, and he may guess ac- 
curately enough to realize that the Korean is 


sarcastically inquiring of his blundering fellow 


creature if he is deaf. Speaking further in 
the realm of every day experiences, if one 
promises to think deeply on a matter he has 


z used words which to a Korean are equivalent 
to eee help you out’. 


or 
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see, ESTHER LAURA HULBERT 
T™ ACQUISITION of a foreign language 


The language student realizes all too soon — 
that he cannot master the language and there 
is often danger of his losing courage to attack 
the problem with the confidence that insures 
a reasonable degree of success. Lowered aims 
and lost ambitions are fatal. Faint hope never 
won fair speaking. At this point study with a 


group has the usual advantage of spurring = = 


one on to do his best and to “keep the stride”. 
Before the organization of the language 
school in Seoul, there were various experi- 


ments in group study. One of the first wasa 


small group in 1917 that, at the instigation of — 
Mr. Henry Appenzeller, met several hours a 
week around the Ewha dining table, with the — 


enviable advantage of Dr. Cable’s instruction. — eS 
The following year Professor Cummings of 
New York was induced to come overfrom  — 


China to hold a six-weeks’ class in the 


Vane Gr A. 


plan. 
For the first tow years the school was wniee 


the direction of Mr. H. H. Underwood. Then 


when he went on furlough, Mr. Koons took 
the responsibility as director. The task of 
working out a course of study, securing text 
books, and procuring and training teachers, has 
been a task involving not a few complications. 


The students of the language school express 


their gratitude and appreciation to the direc-— 
tors and committee members who have given — 
such untiring service, and have secured for us 
the blessings and opportunities of the present 
school. We would express our appreciation — 
to the teachers, also, for their unselfish devotion 
of time and interest. 

We, in.our turn, would face our share of the 
responsibility of maintaining high standards 
of accomplishment. A not uncommon feeling, 
at the close of a language school term, is the 


In 1919 the language school was 
organized and became an established institu- _ 
tion, with spring and fall terms of eight weeks 
each. The two terms plan has recently been 
changed to the DEESOU spring, fall, and winter ; : @ 


feeling that one would like to take the same 
course of study over again in order to acquire 
skill in the use of the new words and forms. 
- This may indicate that the course holds too 
_ ‘much to be assimilated in the allotted time, or 
it may indicate one or more of several other 
possible evils. 
- Of these I mention, first, a lack of perspec- 
tive at the beginning of the term. If the 
ideas are vague as to what is to be accomplish- 
_-ed, and what resulting ability is to be hoped 
for, naturally the results at the end of the 
‘term are unsatisfactory. Haziness of purpose 
_ yeduces the work of the whole session toa 
mental Blind Man’s Buff, in which the thing 
pie “sought and the thing found are alike un- 
-certain. There may be some students who, 
‘because of circumstantial handicaps, cannot 
adopt the purpose of the class as their own; 
_ yet,.as we say, each one should “know what 
hei is after and go get it”. 
ra Second, failure to pursue the right methods 
of study in preparation. An indefinite idea of 
how to accomplish the desired result, or failure 
‘to do the best one knows is unworthy of the 
- missionary student in these days which de- 
mand increasingly higher linguistic attain- 
‘ment. The laws of learning that are simplest 
in application are the laws of memorizing. 
_. These require that a lesson which is to be per- 
fectly memorized shall be repeated aloud a 
_ sufficient number of times to acquire natural- 
mess andease. The length of the drill period 
_ varies with the individual, with the length and 
difficulty of the selection to be memorized, 
with the effectiveness of the mnemonic de- 
vices employed, and with the number of as- 
- sociated ideas. The number and frequency of 
drill periods vary in the same way. The 
average rule specifies three relatively short 
periods of drill on each of three successive 
days. If the matter is to be remembered per- 
_ manently, it should be reviewed again after a 
lapse of a week or so. After that frequent use 
or formal review is necessary for all except 
those who have unusual powers of retention, 
_ _The principle of systematic review as a’means 
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of acquiring permanent knowledge is too valu- 
able to disregard or to lay carelessly on the 
table, saying, “I haven’t time to get today’s 
lessons, to say nothing of having time to review ee 
yesterday’s.’’ We build new ideas on what 
we already know; the more we have builded, 
the more rapidly we can add on and assimilate. — 
If the apperceptive basis is disorganized, one © 
is always uncertain what he knows or what he > 
does not know. Confusion and inefficiency 
result. ua 
Teachers of educational psychology, who 
must practice what they preach, never fail to 
review the preceding lesson at the close of the 
hour. If a language teacher follows the princi- 
ple be thankful, but if not, a personal program 
systematic organization and frequent ; 
review is recommended for individual adop- 
tion. f 
Both teachers and students vealize thatthe 
present standards of accomplishment in pro- 
nunciation and reading are capable of im- 
provement. Pronunciation habits good and 
bad are formed at the beginning; the sooner 
bad ones are recognized the more likely they 
are to he successfully corrected. Before 
students have completed their first class hour 
together, differences of pronunciation have 
manifested themselves. It soon becomes evi- 
dent that recognition of error, and imitation 
of a teacher’s example, give little corrective 
benefit. Ears and tongue need to have special, 
and in some cases, prolonged training. Lin- 
guists make the encouraging statement that = 
anyone of any race can learn to make all | { 
sounds correctly if he learns and practices t 
the right positions of the vocal organs. Many j 
g 
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advocate the Cummings method of training as 
the only successful one. 
is so, the problem is unsolved, for no teacher 
is available. Until one becomes available, it 
would be a help to arrange standardized lists” 
of words containing similar sounds, and lists j 
4 
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Assuming that this — 


of phrases containing euphonic changes. Here 
again the principle of ‘systematic attack on 
each phase of the difficulty is the logical one 
and the one which will give the most en- 
couraging results. 


O BE SUDDENLY transferred from the 
; round of the commoner to the majesty 
“es of a throne might well turn the head of 
‘any man. Theoretically what a wonderful 
‘thing is kingship—to be the ruler of a nation, 
as free as Halley’s Comet to swing among the 
‘suns, appear and disappear at pleasure, and 
do all one’s sweet will, in fact be king. Actual- 
_ly, however, Korean kingship was no such soft 
sinecure, but rather a round of most exacting 
service, bitted and bridled at every turn, and 
beset with a thousand petty annoyances. Tai- 
jo till 1392 a. D., fifty-seven long years, had 
been a freeman to go his own way. From 
this date on behold him king, with all the 
_ cares and miseries that kingship entails. Pro- 
_ bably there has never lived anywhere a man 
_ more utterly miserable than Taijo. 
_ He was large-hearted to begin with, and 
; kind, for instead of wiping out the ancient 
house of Songdo, as one might 
have expected from an Oriental 
__usurper, he let King Kongyang go off into easy 
exile; first to Wunjoo, Kangwun Province, 
where he remained under the name of Koon 
or Prince, and two years later to a placec alled 
Samchuk on the south border line, where he 
died not wholly without suspicion of foul play. 
_ His departure is somewhat like that of Richard 
- Il of England, who disappeared in 1399 be- 
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King Tai-jo 


was never heard of again. 

- Taijo had swung most of his world into line, 
but there were some souls that he could neith- 
‘er move nor shake. One was Chung Mong- 
joo. (S#2)8), a great scholar and statesman, 
who had been sent as envoy to Japan, and also 
‘to China. Among his writings we find re- 
ference to the great court of the Mings, and 
see the awe with which he looked upon her 
favours. ‘He writes: “I, Chung Mong-joo, in 
the year pyung-in (1386 A.D.) was in Nan- 


A tory of the Korean People 
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hind the plated doors of Pontefract Castle and 


king, inthe 4th Moon, with my commission : 


from my King. On the 23rd day the Emperor, 


while seated in the Gate of Divine Worship 


sent a palace maid to say that it was His Im- 
perial will that I should come. 
talked with me face to face. What he said 
was most gracious. He ordered our yearly 
tribute of gold, silver, horses, cotton goods, 
etc., to be entirely remitted.” “Blessings on 


his name !” says Chung ag he closes his memo- os 


randum. 


On very special state business: — 
also, he was sent to Japan, and, 


Songdo’s 
Saint Chung 
while there, among other things 


wrote: 


- “A thousand years have stood these islands of the 


deep; 
By raft I come, and long I linger here. ‘ 
Priests from the hills bow asking for a song ; | 
My host, too, sends me drink to cheer the day. 


I am so glad we can be friends, and kind to one 


‘another ; 


Because of race let’s not be mean in mind or jeal- 


ous. 

Who then can say one is not ae on a foreign 
shore ? 

Daily we go by chair to see the plums i in blossom. i 


Chung wasa great friend and admirer of 


Taijo and wrote of him thus: 
“His presence is the mighty warrior, firm ; 
He stands an eagle on the mountain top. 
In wisdom and resource none can compare, 
The dragon of Namyang is he. 
In judgment on the civil bench, 
Or counsel from the warrior’s tent, he rules. 
He halts the tidal waves that roll in from the sea ; 
And holds the sun back from its course high 
heavenward.’’ 


When it came, however, to Chung’s swear- 


ing allegiance to him as king, he refused. One 
of the old tenets of the Hast is to stand by 
your king through weal or woe. Chung’s 
mind was immoveable as the gray rocks that 
guard the entrance to Fusan. He would not 
swear, never ! 
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I went and he 


As he returned from. this’ ‘il. 


favoured site. 


fated conference held in Taijo’s house, by the 
_ old East Gate of Songdo, he was crossing the 
Sun-chook Bridge when an assassin suddenly 
darted out and struck him from his horse with 
an iron bludgeon. There he died five hundred 


__and thirty-three years ago, and there today we 


stop to behold with wonder the blood marks 


= - that sank into the stone. 


_ Taijo had eight sons and five daughters, 
z ‘The. fifth son, known as Taijong (7c), was a 
very masterful, overbearing 
man who seems to have been 
the moving spirit behind the whole plan of 
upsetting the state. He was twenty-five years 
old when Koryu came under his hammer and 
_ it was he who set the assassins to await the re- 
turn of Chung. 
- Notwithstanding the evils that necessarily 
attend such a line of action, Taijo, being a 


as ‘Taijo’s Family 


soldier of resource and quick of action like 


- Napoleon, struck with all his might and set- 
: tled in a few hours what had proved a linger- 
ing sickness to the state for years. 

His ascent to the throne was, through the 
diplomatic skill of his son, Taijong, confirmed 
by the Ming Emperor, and so he 
set about the organization of the 
state. He chose as his new capi- 
tal fifty miles south of Songdo, a place called 


- The New 
Dynasty 


_ Hanyang, where he set up the Sajik and the 


ancestral shrine of his fathers, the name ever 
after being Seoul, a common noun simply 
meaning capital. Situated as it is between the 


og Three Horn and Mokmyuk Peaks it occupies a 
: Tosun, the famous priest of 


Wangkun, had spoken of it as the future cap- 
ital, and now Moohak, a great master of the 
_ Buddha, pointed out its way. In the year 
1894 Taijo moved all his paraphernalia and es- 
tablished new laws and customs, calling the 
state not Koryu but once more the old name 


of Chosun (4§8), Morning Freshness, which 


name Keuija had given it 1122 B. o, 

The walls of the capital were built in 1396, 
the whole work being done by two hundred 
thousand labourers in about six months. 

But the chief interest centres about the 
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rine es Bertone: thirteen 


His Unhappy 


amily dren. One wife, 


Queen Han, 
who had been the companion 


of his earlier years, was the mother of six of — 


his sons and two daughters; while Queen — 
Kang, the aristocratic wife of his choice, had — 
two sons and one daughter. Queen Han died — 
in 1392, the great year of change, leaving 


Queen Kang in sole possession of power behind — ‘ 


the screen. Naturally she felt alla woman’s 


ambition for her own sons and desired one of Fi 
these to be appointed Crown Prince, though — 


Korea’s usual custom was to appoint the old- 


est son in the family line. Her case, however, — | 


was different from the fact that Lady Han — 


was really never queen. Only a plain country 
wothan she was, who died before the honours. 
of queenship could be put upon her. Queen 


Kang, on the other hand, was the royal com- 


panion in the sharing of the throne. At her 
urgent reguest Taijo made her second son, 
Prince Pang-suk, his heir. This was done in 
1393 A. D. At once all the inextricable tangles” 
of intrigue were set in motion which Tai-jong, 
the masterful fifth son, watched with ever 
wakeful eye. In this he saw Chung Tojun 
(SiH 1%), the great literary master, one of the 
chief architects of the newly erected city of 
Seoul, set straight against him. He had been 
his father’s chief of staff in all the changes 
wrought and was now naturally back of Queen 
Kang’s party. He suspected Tai-jong and re- 
garded him as an object of great suspicion. 

In 1896 Queen Kang died and the King 
sincerely mourned her loss. She was buried 


where the British Consulate now 
stands and the evening call of her “ 
temple bells awakened His Maj- — 
On her 
departure the King, aged sixty-one, turned his 


A Great 
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esty’s most tearful, tender memories. 


whole attention to the children she had left. 


him, two sons and one daughter, Pang-pun 


(44%) and Pang-suk (3744) and a little girl, 
named Kyung-soon (OIE) “submission.” Tai- 
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jong: saw the net slowly closing around him, J 


the most powerful agents of the state, i in ioe 


on n his destruction. All Caactedly a sini 
-Pang-pun and Pang-suk rose against him, and 
a attle, two engagements, was fought in 
Seoul, one called (though the Chinese charac- 
et rs. do not indicate it) First Fight and one 
xreat Battle, from which two wards of the 
city are called today. The beloved sons of 
: Queen Kang were killed, and Chung To-jun, 
the master scholar who had abetted them, 
g was taken and beaten to death without a trial. 
3 ‘On this the old King, enraged beyond words, 
cut off his daughter’s glossy hair, shook the 
dust of the accursed city from 
his feet and made his way 
back to Hamheung. For ten 
_ long years he remained in exile, a grinning 
spectre, his empty title bemg Tai Sang-wang, 
Great Superior King. His oldest son nomin- 
“ally occupied the throne wearing the name 
_Sang-wang, Superior King, while the fiery 
_ fifth son of the family, Tai-jong, actually ruled 
and was called King. 
e More than once Tai-jong sent messengers to 
ask the old father’s forgiveness but these 
~ failed. One messenger, Pak-soon, thinking he 
had been successful, and turning to take his 
_ way home, was struck in the back by an ar- 
- row and his body divided into parts as though 
he had been acriminal of the deepest dye. 
_ Others went and came always at the risk of 
3 life. Finally, after many invitations and re- 
_ quests, the old King came _ back to a point ten 
miles beyond the east wall, where Eui-jong- 
~ boo railway station now stands. Here he was 
met by Tai-jong, who came forth to ask for- 
5 _ giveness. The answer of the great chief was 
a shaft that went flying with deadly aim from 
his bow. Tai-jong just in time dodged behind 
a tree which deep in its heart caught the dead- 
ly arrow. On this the old man threw him the 
: state-seal and said, ‘‘Take it, you rascal, since 
_ that’s what you want.” The next year he 
died, died in Seoul in one of the buildings of 
the present Royal Gardens. 
Pee lowing this, in order to clear. away all 
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ory of his ill-fated half brothers and step- f 
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-mother, Tai-jong had her body 
removed irom the confines of the 
present British Consulate hill 

and buried hastly outside the Little East Gate.. 

For nearly two hundred years, till 1582 A. D., 


The Pure _ 
Tomb 


the site was lost and no sacrifices were offered. — 


Finally, through the writings of Pyun Ke- 
ryang it was recovered and she was restored 
to honour. Today the reader may visit Chung- 
neung, the Pure Tomb (4{B2), in a half- hour’s 
walk from the north east of the city. 
Shakespeare says, ‘The course of true love 
never did run smooth.’? History surely has 


proven, both in East and West, that the way i 


of kingship is likewise beset with briars and 
thorns. 
Tai-jo, ousted the real king from the throne 
and took forcible possession, was beset by an 
equal distress of soul. 
iled in Hamheung, was growling over his 
wrongs, King Henry, af the same time, in the 
same years, was tossing the night through 
and mumbling as Shakespeare puts it : 

O sleep, O gentile sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how | have frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 


we eee ee eee te mer ew ees melereeue 


Canst thou, O partial sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude; — 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it toa king ? Then, happy low, lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


Could Kings Tai-jo and Henry 1V have nied 


together and talked over kingship how much 
they would have found in 
common, and how many seri- 
ous looks and noddings of 
the head would have confirmed what they had 
to say. : 

However, in spite of domestic infelicity pro- 
gress was made. One of the greatest events 
in the history of East Asia was the invention 
of moveable type, “‘cast type” choo-ja (33°F) 


Tai-jo and Henry 
IV of England 


as it was called, its thought going as far back 3 


as 1390 a. D. and farther. In that year we 
find Chung To- -jun, the unfortunate victim of 
Queen Kang’s intrigue, writing thus: “Our 


Henry IV of England who, as did 


While Tai-jo, self-ex- 
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scholar class though imbued with a love of 
literature have but few books to draw upon, 
and so, however learned they may be, their 
-_- range of reading is very narrow. Ihave felt 
the lack of this all my life. For this reason I 
propose that we set up a publishing house 
supplied with moveable type in order that the 
~ Sacred Books, Histories, the Masters, the 
poets of all ages, as well as books on medicine, 
military tactics, etc. may be printed and no 
more sighs be uttered over lost opportunities. 
May you all feel a pasos interest in this 
matter and help make it go.” 
: “Cast type’? were known to Korea as early 
as 1282 a. D. for in that year, when the capital 
: was moved to Kangwha, Yi 
oo Kyoo-bo had, of his own ac- 
cord, twenty-eight sets of the Book of Cere- 
mony printed by moveable type as his rec- 
ord cleariy reads today, Vol. XI I-sang-kook 
Hoo-chip (ARWRH). Leaving this first 
and: earliest reference, however, out of ac- 
count, there is no doubt of their general use 
_ beginning with the year 1403 a.D. For two 
hundred years moveable types had been used 
in Korea privately, but now in this third year 
_ of Tai-jong a government printing office was 
getup. Arecord from the Kook-jo Po-gam 
(gd HH) reads, “His Majesty, regretting 
the fact that there was so little opportunity 
for extension of literature, gave command 
that there be established an Office of Types to 
be made of brass. From these books were to 
be printed.” 
—-—s As ‘this first century of Seoul opens three 
names occur to the writer, Joan of Arc, 
- Diek Whittington, and Thomas a Kempis, with 
which he tries to match something from the 
East. But there is no other Joan of Arc, she 
stands alone—a simple country girl who saw 
visions of God and came forth, the spotless 
queen of France. Korea has had no one so 
great, and yet among her good daughters was 
one Kimsi of this same time whose name is 
well worth remembering. Her story is told in 
the Yu-7i Seung-nam (38 HbRSE). Her hus- 
band, for she was married, was one of the Yoo 
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Clan a soldier called to active service on the a 
frontier. Said he, ‘‘As my life of roughing ee 
is to begin, I ee oa to start tonight and 4 
sleep in the eo His wife said, “Then? 
go with you.” She went and in the night a 
tizer came prowling by and before she knew ‘ 
it had her husband in his fierce grip and was ~ 
off. As on wing, with bow in hand, she fol- 
lowed. No time was there, however, to string | 
the arrow, but with limber arm she struck the 
beast again and again across the eyes till he 
let go his hold and sat back blinking at them. 

Kimsi said, “You would kill my husband, 
would you, and devour me as well? Horrible 
beast!” The tiger, hearing this, i 
turned tail and went away. Mean- 
time, the husband being uncons- 
cious, Kimsi took him on her back and carried 
him home, and when the day dawned he re-- 
turned to life. The next night again the tiger 
came and roared out his fury time after time. — 
Kimsi took a stick in hand, opened the door 
and went out. “Tiger,’’ said she, “‘you have 
that modicum of sense that knows what is 
right and what is wrong. Why act thus?” 
The tiger in reply turned and bit furiously at 
the year tree pit which he sat and then 
departed. ‘‘At once”, says the historian, ‘ “the 
year tree sickened ad died.” 

Of Dick Whittington I can find no corres- 
ponding story. As the bells of Bow Church 
were ringing for his return to London Taijo. 
was hearing the call to kingship. Happy was 
Whittington’s lot however as compared with 
that of Taijo, first king of Korea’s Yi dynasty, ~ 
and blessed was his cat above many. 

One Korean cat story carefully record in 
history falls about fifty years later, a cat that 
brought good luck as did Dick’s, 
This I quote from the In-mool-_ 
chi or Record of Famous Men. ; 
Chang Soon-sun was a man of south Korea, a 
an excellent scholar, who passed his examina- 
tions brilliantly. Unfortunately however, he. 2 
had a face as homely as a savage, anda head. 
like a pig’s. For this reason he was called — 4 
Che- too, Pig- head. Among the wisaing, or. ay 
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dancing-girls of Sang-joo we are told there 
was one whom he regarded asa special fav- 
ourite. Later this kisaing was removed to 
the Capital to wait on the King, the infamous 
Yun-san Koon (#18). It happened one 
day when the food intended for sacrifice be- 
fore the royal tablets was brought in for in- 
spection, that among the dishes was a pig’s 
head. The kisaing seeing this laughed. The 
King took note and inquired, ‘Why do you 
laugh ?” “This pig’s head here reminds me 
of the head of Chang Soon-sun of Sang-joo; 
that’s why I laughed.” He turned on her and 
roared, ‘‘It looks as though you had had more 
to do with him than you ought.” At once in 
a jealous fit of rage he ordered an officer to 
Sung-joo to have off the head of Chang Soon- 
sun. 

Chang was eating breakfast when this 
pressing order came. The officer, however, 
instead of at once carrying out 
the order, bound him and ordered 
him to start for Seoul. They 
reached the lake of Kong-kun-ji that lies at 
the south side of the mountain pass. Here 
the road divides, one fork bending slightly 
east and one west. Not knowing which to 
take, suddenly a cat appeared, passed in front 
and dashed along the east road. Chang said 
to the officer, “Years ago when I was on my 
way to examination the road was crossed by 
a cat just as now. She brought me good luck 
and I won first place. Today the cat passes 
me again. I feel that her way leads to great 
good fortune.” ‘““Then let’s go her way,” said 
the officer. They went and crossing the hill 
met a messenger in hot haste who came armed 
with a pardon. The evil Yun-san was driven 
from the Palace and his gifted brother Choong- 
jong reigned in his stead. Chang lived; “My 
luck” said he, “is with the cat.”” He rose to 
be chief of a department and later, Prime Min- 
ister of Korea. Fifty years he was behind 
Whittington but his cat was almost, if not 
quite, the equal of Whittington’s in its benefi- 
cent spell. 

Two great priests of religion lived at this 
time, one in the West and one in the Kast. 
The Western priest was Thomas 
a Kempis, who spent his life in 
devotional writing and silent 
meditation. The Eastern priest Moo-hak (3% 
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#3), Ignorance he called himself, whose life 
was given up to silent prayer and deeds of 
self-renunciation. His memorial stone stands 
at the foot Divine Treasure Mountain (KR 
4) in front of Hoi-an Temple, ten miles be- 
yond the East Gate of Seoul. From the time 
of his conversion he refused sleep and gave 
himself up wholly to prayer. At times, too, he 
would live all unconscious of food. Once his 
companion, Nan-Oong, the great priest of the 
Diamond Mountains, asked, “Are you dead ? 
Why not eat?” Moo-hak merely iaughed, and 
made no reply. One of his remarks was, 
“True religion is like the elephant’s tusk, no 
matter how much he may seek to hide it it per- 
sists in appearing.’’ He also said, “Great re- 
sponsibility ig not to be compared with a life 
of retirement” and yet he. was called on by 
King Taijo to be his mentor. How he loathed 
it, but he did his duty. Moo-hak, it was, who 
saw the old King safely on his way. Among 
his well known sayings is; “Among all the 
acts of life that of the little child is best of 
all.” 

If Korea had no one to quite measure up to 
Joan of Arc, nor any cat equal to Whitting- 
ton’s, this great priest she had, who might 
well walk the companion saint of Thomas a 
Kempis. 

Pyun Ke-ryang (#4=f2) the Confucian 
scholar writes of him: 

The religion of the Master 

Is beyond ken such as mine. 

He was a peerless son of meditation 

A teacher of the Fathers. 

While he lived on earth 

He was a little child. 

When he met with one enlightened 

It was like a charge of armies flung together. 
An almoner’s cap and one spare dress his all, 
How lowly did he seem. 

And yet in majesty and greatness none his peer. 
As one born to highest honour 

He cared not for sounding praises. 

His prophet-vision was unlimited, 

God gave him lengthened life, 

Seventy and nine long years. 

Whence came he at his birth? 

The sun’s rays shot him forth. 

Whither now his steps depart ? 

Up beyond the lotus flower. 

In all places his disciples 

Leave his marks and memories. 

The strongest things ’tween earth and heaven 
Are rocks and stones. 

So write we deep in stone 

That he may long endure. 
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Special Number 


The present issue of the “K.M. F.”’ is the 
Sork of students at the Seoul Language 
vehool, who ere to be congratulated on the 
wariety of articles produced. 


Births 


To Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Nash of Y. M. C. A,, 
Seoul, a daughter, Mary Edith, on April 24. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Alden Noble of Chosen 
Christian College, Seoul, a daughter, Barbara 
Joan, on April 24. ; 
To Dr. and Mrs. W. P. Gilmer, Southern 
Presbyterian Mission, a daughter, Katherine, 
on March 16. 


Deaths 


On March 27, Mrs. Gilmer, the wife of Dr. 
W. P. Gilmer, Southern Presbyterian Mission, 
Mokpo. 

On March 4, William Bradford, the infant 
son of Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Underwood, in New 
York. 

On April 21, the Rev. C.H.N. Hodges, 
British Chaplain at Yokohama and for 12 
years.a member of the English Church Mis- 
sion in Korea, at Severance Hospital, Seoul. 
He leaves a widow. 

The friends of Dr. and Mrs. Currell, late of 
the Australian Presbyterian Mission, will be 
sorry to hear of the death of their only son, 
Hugh. 


Marriage 


On April 8, Miss Pearl Anderson was mar- 
ried to Rev. Wilfred Burbidge at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hobbs, Seoul, by the 
Rev. D. A. Macdonald, of the United Church 
of Canada Mission. 


Left on Furlough 
Northern Presbyterian. 


Miss B. I. Stevens, of Syenchun, on April 5. 


Dr. and Mrs. D. B. Avison and children, of 
Seoul, on April 5. 


Southern Methodist. 


Dr. and Mrs. W.R. Cate and children, of 
Seoul, on April 16. 

Rev. and Mrs. V. R. Turner and children, of 
Wonsan, on April 16. 

Rey. and Mrs. A. W. Wasson and children, 
of Seoul, early in March. 


Australian Presbyterian. 
Miss M.S. Davies, of Fusanchin, on March 31. 
Northern Methodist. 


Miss Mayme Rogers, R.N., of Seoul, March 17. 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Deming, of Seoul, March 24. 


Returned from Furlough 


The Rev. J. V. N. Talmage with John and 
Frank, of the Southern Presbyterian Mission, 
to Kwangju. 

The Rev. A. G. Welbon, of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission, to Andong. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. P. Barnhart.and children, of 
the Y. M. C. A., to Pyeng Yang. 


New Arrivals 


Dr. Sherwood Hall and his wife, Dr. Marian, 
to the M. E. Mission, at Haiju, on April 15. 

Miss Shaw to Dr. and Mrs. McLaren of the 
Australian Presbyterian Mission, Seoul. 

Miss Esther Laird to the W. F. M.S., M. E. 
Mission, Seoul, for Evangelistic work. 


Miscellaneous 


Rev. and Mrs. R. D. Watson, of the Aus- 
tralian Presbyterian Mission, are expected to 
return to Korea about the middle of August. 
_ Pile Se health has been completely re- 
stored. 


_Dr. T. D. Mansfield, of the Severance Hos- 
pital staff, representing the United Church of 
oe has resigned from the Hospital and 

ission, 


The engagement of Miss Lisette Miller, of 
the Northern Presbyterian Mission, to the Rev. 
John Moore is announced. Mr. Moore isa 
son of the late Rev. and Mrs. S. F. Moore of 
the Northern Presbyterian Mission. 

Dr. D. Willard Lyon, of the International 
Y. M.C. A. staff in Shanghai, spent the month 
of April in Seoul. 


‘Mr. Fletcher S. Brockman was also in Seoul 
for Easter week. 


FOR SALE.—Oliver Typewriter, practically neWe 
Terms reasonable. Apply to W. P. Parker, Pyengyang. 
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To Shanghai, ~ 
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